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MEXICO,  the  first  country  to  the  south  of  the  United  States,  is  now  an  open 
field  for  evangelism  and  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  an  example  of  what  is  possible  in  all  of  Latin  America.  For  almost 
seventy-five  years  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.)  has  been  carrying  on 
the  work  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  a new 
dawn  that  announces  a bright,  glorious  day.  Only  two  years  ago  a great 
movement  began  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  active  members  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  all  over  the  country.  A program  of  work  was  approved 
by  the  National  Synod  and  all  the  churches,  large  or  small,  are  now  press- 
ing forward  for  Christian  service  in  many  phases.  So  the  Mexican  Presby- 
terian Church  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  her  greatest  and  most  important 
undertakings  throughout  her  long  years  of  history.  The  Progressive  Move- 
ment has  helped  the  church  to  grow — in  self-consciousness  and  increasingly 
manifested  desire  of  preaching  and  building  up  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  task  is  a tremendous  one  and  we  need  the  co-operation  and  help  of 
all  of  our  Christian  friends.  Their  prayers  are  imperative.  We  must  es- 
tablish as  firmly  as  possible  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  There  are 
so  many  disrupted  forces  to  be  overcome,  so  much  paganism  and  supersti- 
tion, spiritual  hunger  and  despair,  that  we  feel  that  the  glorious  faith  of 
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Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  hope  to  respond  to  the  great  need  along  with  the 
personal  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  which  will  be  a more 
convincing  testimony  of  his  power  and  love  than  any  great  human  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  large  programs  of  religious  development  there  is  an  increased 
need  for  a genuine  manifestation  of  spirituality  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be 
or  from  whatever  source  it  may  come.  The  Mexican  Presbyterian  Church 
recognizes  that  this  is  the  time  of  her  opportunity  and  that  we  need  leader- 
ship not  only  with  technical  knowledge  but  also  of  Christian  ideals.  This 
is  the  strategic  time  for  the  Christian  church  to  provide  more  and  strong 
national  leaders. 

We  do  not  have  many  trained  ministers  to  be  had  nor  salaries  for  them 
if  there  were,  but  we  have  people  with  deep  spiritual  understanding  of 
the  responsibility  for  reaching  their  friends  and  neighbors.  An  intensive 
training  for  laymen  is  absolutely  essential.  This  is  the  strategic  time  for 
Christian  colleges  and  schools  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  men  and 
women  to  develop  their  gifts.  There  are  educational  opportunities  open 
for  those  who  want  to  take  a part,  from  the  World  Literacy  Movement  up 
to  be  teachers  in  the  seminary.  But  what  good  is  literacy  unless  there  is 
something  worth  while  to  read?  Books  and  periodicals,  Christian  literature, 
these  are  the  tools  that  smooth  and  bring  out  the  grain  in  the  church  of 
tomorrow.  Material  for  evangelists  and  pastoral  work  and  guidance,  Bible 
studies,  home  devotion — all  of  these  are  greatly  needed. 

There  is  a great  demand  for  hospitals  where  doctors  and  trained  nurses 
can  share  the  work.  The  ministry  of  healing  does  more  than  any  other 
to  advance  the  kingdom.  As  the  government  takes  more  of  the  established 
form  of  medical  work,  the  Christian  physician  will  be  free  for  new  and 
creative  forms  of  service  such  as  rural  health  and  education.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time,  which  we  hope  is  very  near  at  hand,  to  have  a 
good  Christian  hospital  and  several  clinics  in  the  country  village. 

But  all  of  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a great  work.  Everything  that 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  is  the  fervent  desire  of  bringing  Mexico  to  Christ. 
He  is  the  only  Hope  for  our  nation.  All  members  of  the  church  are  doing 
their  best  to  win  the  unsaved  and  the  faithful  workers  see  the  transforma- 
tion of  many  who  accept  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour. 

Pray  for  Mexico  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  her  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  great  spiritual  task.  Let  us  join  together  before  the  Throne  of 
Grace  and  let  us  wait  for  the  answers  to  our  prayers. 
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has  been  given  to  the  outreach  of  our 
missionary  program  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  has  paralleled  the  emphasis  on  the 
"Good  Neighbor  Policy  by  our  government  and  the 
fresh  awareness  that  it  is  to  our  economic  and  military  advantage 
to  have  friends  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Missionary  activities  have  not  just  begun  in  Latin  America,  how- 
ever. For  more  than  sixty  years  Presbyterian  clergymen,  educators, 
and  medical  missionaries  have  been  grappling  with  basic  human 
needs  in  six  Latin  American  republics,  establishing  vital  and  ener- 
getic indigenous  churches.  By  comity  agreements  with  other  major 
Protestant  denominations  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Presbyterian 
program  in  Latin  America  would  concentrate  on  work  in  Brazil, 
Chile,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico. 

The  number  of  missionaries  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  all  six  Latin  American  missions  has  never 
equalled  the  number  serving  under  the  same  board  in  any  one  of 
the  major  Asiatic  fields.  In  view  of  the  limited  force  and  funds  that 
have  been  sent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  now  such  well  established  national  churches  with  such  far  see- 
ing and  outstanding  leaders. 

But  much  of  Latin  America  remains  essentially  unreached.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  population  is  scattered  over  the 
great  mountain  areas  of  the  Andes,  in  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
Amazon,  and  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  southern  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  not  found  in  the  towns  but  out  in  the  sur- 
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rounding  hills  and  in  the  valleys — valleys  of  8,000  to  11,000  feet 
in  altitude.  Most  of  the  Indians  are  peons — that  is,  working  on  the 
great  haciendas  of  their  noble  masters  five  to  six  days  a week  for 
the  privilege  of  cultivating  a small  patch  of  the  worst  ground  on 
the  hacienda  for  their  own  miserable  subsistence.  They  are  never 
able  to  raise  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  A few  own 
their  land  and  these  are  somewhat  better  off.  Occasional  groups 
live  on  communal  lands  that  have  been  returned  to  the  Indian  by 
the  government.  One  such  group — strongly  Protestant — is  most 
progressive  and  has  even  provided  the  light  and  power  for  a town 
of  35,000  nearby. 

A native  Bolivian  has  written  about  the  peon:  "A  peon  is  a crea- 
ture most  like  man.  He  is  almost  a person  but  rarely  takes  the  place 
of  such.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  a 'thing.’  He  travels  on  two  feet 
because  no  one  has  commanded  him  to  go  on  four.  He  talks,  smiles, 
eats  and,  more  than  anything  else,  obeys.  He  does  not  think.  Peon 
is  a synonym  for  obedience.  He  is  the  most  active,  most  humble, 
most  dirty,  most  gluttonous  of  all  the  animals  of  creation.  The  peon 
is  a tireless  machine  for  work,  a beast  of  burden,  which  at  the 
whistle  is  driven  in  search  of  riches  for  his  noble  master.” 

These  same  peons  are  the  economic  backbone  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  They  till  the  soil,  mine  the  minerals,  provide 
the  labor  for  industry,  and  in  return  get  nothing  but  abuse.  On  one 
great  sheep  ranch  there  is  a veterinary  surgeon  and  hospital  for 
the  sheep,  but  nothing  for  the  peon.  An  Indian  thinks  only  of  going 
to  a hospital  to  die— and  they  seldom  go.  In  his  misery  he  turns  to 
alcohol  and  cocoa  chewing  (the  leaf  from  which  cocaine  is  ex- 
tracted ) , and  in  these  he  is  able  for  a few  hours  to  forget  his  lot, 
while  at  the  same  time  shoving  himself  down  a little  further. 

Practically  nothing  is  being  done  for  these  people  by  the  land- 
owners.  What  is  being  done  for  them  is  by  Protestant  missions  that 
have  been  working  among  them  as  long  as  forty  years. 

Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Anglo-Peruana  School  in  Lima,  states  that 
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the  reason  Protestant  missions  among  the  Indians  have  been  largely 
unsuccessful  is  that  they  are  represented  there  for  the  most  part 
by  groups  from  the  margin  of  historic  Protestantism.  This  is  partly 
true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  give  credit  to  these  faith 
groups  for  producing  a few  fine  Christian  characters  among  these 
Indians.  The  credit  is  the  more  deserved  when  we  consider  that 
these  devoted  souls  have  been  laboring  in  one  of  the  most  hostile 
environments  imaginable  without  any  knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  such  environment. 

A fine  young  Harvard  anthropologist  who  has  lived  in  an  Indian 
village  for  four  years  trying  to  understand  the  Aymara  Indian  was 
asked:  "How  can  we  best  help  the  Indian?’’  He  replied,  "By  send- 
ing out  doctors,  nurses,  and  educationalists  who  will  go  into  these 
Indian  villages  and  live  with  the  Indians,  healing  their  bodies, 
teaching  them  to  grow  more  and  better  crops,  to  wear  clean  and 
proper  clothing,  to  build  proper  houses  and  to  make  them  literate.” 
Most  of  the  missions  there  have  failed  to  touch  the  whole  life  of 
these  Indians.  This  is  our  opportunity  among  the  Indo-Americans 
(as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  since  they  are  not  "Latin”  Americans). 
We  do  not  need  institutions.  They  do  need,  however,  consecrated 
young  men  and  women  with  strong  missionary  motive  and  trained 
in  linguistics  and  anthropology,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  min- 
isters to  go  and  live  with  the  Indian,  learn  his  language,  and 
minister  to  him  in  all  his  needs.  This  would  be  living  dangerously 
but  no  greater  reward  could  be  found  anywhere. 

In  any  consideration  of  Latin  America  today  frank  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  insidious  propaganda  being  circulated  in  this 
country  to  the  effect  that  Protestant  missionaries  are  upsetting  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  to  which  our  government  is  committed.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  this  propaganda  comes  from  North  America. 
Latin  America  feels  quite  differently  about  it. 

A few  months  ago  Dr.  George  Howard,  an  Argentinian  citizen 
by  birth  and  long  time  resident  in  Latin  America,  decided  to  check 
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with  outstanding  statesmen,  educators,  authors,  and  scientists  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Space  prohibits  quoting  all  of  the  statements 
made  to  him,  with  clear  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  used 
in  print.  However,  the  following  comments  are  typical: 

"Dr.  Hugo  Fernandez  Artucio,  a member  of  the  Uruguayan 
House  of  Deputies,  a prominent  writer  and  discoverer  of  the 
Nazi  network  in  Uruguay,  writes:  'Protestant  missionaries  and 
teachers  represent  the  spiritual  America  which  Uruguayans  love. 
The  spirit  of  the  Catholic  intolerance,  which  is  being  reflected 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  at  present,  is  very  dis- 
turbing to  us  in  Uruguay;  we  take  it  as  a symptom  of  a dangerous 
leaning  toward  totalitarianism.  There  is  evidently  a clerical  up- 
rising in  the  world  today  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  gaining 
strength  in  the  United  States.’  ” 

"Dr.  Ghioldi,  writer,  educator,  and  editor  of  an  important 
Buenos  Aires  daily,  and  a recent  delegate  from  the  Argentine 
Government  to  the  United  States  to  study  educational  problems, 
wrote  as  follows:  ’The  work  accomplished  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can missionaries  has  never  created  difficulties,  nor  stirred  up 
trouble.  Its  very  variety — preaching,  service  in  the  interest  of 
human  welfare,  a high  type  of  recreational  activity,  and  a sense 
of  human  solidarity — all  are  looked  upon  with  great  sympathy 
by  those  of  us  who  see  in  religion  a force  that  tends  to  draw  men 
together.  As  an  educator,  1 cannot  forget  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion which  a Protestant  educator  made  to  the  development  of 
education  in  my  country  by  introducing  the  Lancasterian  method 
of  teaching.  The  attitude  of  those  who  have  questioned  the  value 
and  legitimacy  of  Protestant  missions  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
are  out  of  step  with  the  times.  Is  not  the  world  today  struggling 
for  religious  freedom?  Has  not  the  world  discovered  with  horror 
the  consequences  of  a religious  totalitarianism? 

" 'It  were  well  for  those  who  are  over  zealous  in  emphasizing 
the  differences  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  to  re- 
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member  that  there  is  a common  root  which  binds  them  together. 
I refer  to  the  Bible.  In  the  presence  of  that  book,  jealousies  and 
attitudes  of  tolerance  ought  to  fade  away. 

" 'I  will  further  say:  Many  South  Americans  are  alarmed  at 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  which  tends  to  reinforce  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  South  America,  especially 
in  those  countries  in  which  that  church  supports  autocratic  gov- 
ernments. The  final  result  is  the  strengthening  of  dictatorship. 

" 'There  is  no  hostility  on  my  part  toward  Roman  Catholics, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Latin  America  priesthood 
predominates  which  has  been  trained  in  the  tradition  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  which  is  very  different  from  the  Catholic  tradition 
in  other  countries.’  ” 

"Ex-President  Alessandri  of  Chile  has  made  the  following 
statement:  'I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  declaring  that  as  a result 
of  a continuous  and  attentive  observation  of  the  work  Protestant- 
ism realizes  in  my  country,  I give  it  my  unstinted  applause  and 
recognize  that  it  has  always  contributed  to  the  progress  of  our 
country  and  the  moral  improvement  of  our  people.  Its  schools, 
its  philanthropic  and  social  service  activities,  its  propaganda  and 
its  teachings  have  always  been  inspired  by  the  highest  Christian 
principles  and  by  the  ethical  doctrines  of  love  and  peace  to  all.’  ” 
The  reader  may  well  ask  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  six  dif- 
ferent areas  where  Presbyterian  missionaries  are  demonstrating  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Chile  is  farthest  from  us  as  one  looks  at  the  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  in  many  ways  is  closest  to  us  in  cultural  pattern. 
There  is  far  less  racial  mixture  there  than  in  the  other  five  republics 
with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned.  Only  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  is  Indian  while  a recent  census  shows  only 
four  Negroes  in  the  entire  country.  Chile  also  is  far  distant  from 
actual  battle,  but  economically  Chile  is  dependent  on  her  exports 
of  minerals  and  nitrate,  and  the  disruption  of  communication  lines 
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has  brought  great  hardship  to  this  shoestring  republic  running  for 
so  many  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
South  American  continent.  Since  Chile  depends  on  importing  food- 
stuffs and  commodities  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  two  splendid  mission  schools  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
have  felt  the  economic  pressure  of  changed  conditions.  In  order 
to  combat  the  rising  cost  of  living  the  government  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  laws  regulating  the  salaries  of  all  employees,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  teachers  in  private  schools.  This  is  only  just 
and  the  mission  has  realized  the  necessity  of  this  social  legislation, 
but  each  government  decree  has  raised  the  cost  of  conducting  in- 
stitutions the  size  of  our  Instituto  Ingles  for  boys  in  Santiago  and 
the  Escuela  Popular  for  boys  and  girls  in  Valparaiso.  However,  it 
is  hoped  that  by  careful  planning  a sufficient  income  will  be  assured 
to  provide  scholarships  for  the  most  deserving  of  those  who  cannot 
afford  this  education  which  is  well  known  for  its  excellence.  The 
Instituto  Ingles  in  Santiago,  training  361  boys  ( 1942  enrollment) 
for  Chilean  leadership,  has  been  able  to  meet  all  financial  obliga- 
tions so  far,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  the  in- 
stitution on  a self-supporting  basis  as  has  been  the  case  for  a great 
many  years.  The  addition  to  the  staff  last  year  of  a missionary  and 
his  wife,  temporarily  transferred  from  Syria,  has  been  a great  bless- 
ing not  only  to  the  school,  but  to  the  entire  community  in  Santiago. 
This  year  a newdy  appointed  missionary  and  his  wife  have  been  sent 
to  the  Instituto.  These  additions  to  the  staff  have  done  much  to 
strengthen  the  school,  and  will  help  to  carry  on  the  tradition  which 
for  many  years  has  made  the  Instituto  Ingles  a synonym  for  the 
best  education  available  in  Chile. 

The  national  church  in  Chile  is  looking  forward  to  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Rev.  David  Trumbull, 
D.D.,  the  pioneer  missionary,  with  the  hope  of  by  that  time  becom- 
ing self-supporting  and  self-governing.  Still  a presbytery,  under  the 
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Synod  of  New  York,  this  group  of  financially  poor  but  loyal  Chris- 
tians is  continuing  its  difficult  uphill  struggle  in  a land  where  Evan- 
gelical Christianity  is  not  yet  widely  accepted.  Progress  toward 
self-support  is  slow  and  difficult.  During  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, a marked  increase  in  gifts  for  local  support  has  been  noted. 
However,  during  the  past  year  the  continuing  increase  in  church 
offerings  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  costs  of  living. 
In  the  two  largest  cities  of  Chile,  Santiago,  the  capital,  and  Val- 
paraiso, the  chief  port,  the  churches  have  been  particularly  active  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  Christian  leadership  among  the  youth  and 
to  reach  both  illiterate  and  intellectual  classes  with  the  gospel  mes- 
sage. Weekly  radio  broadcasts  from  Santiago  have  reached  into  the 
homes  of  the  entire  country.  Every  major  town  has  at  least  one 
Evangelical  church  usually  under  the  control  of  a Chilean  pastor. 
The  Presbyterian  missionary  moves  from  church  to  church  bringing 
inspiration  and  counsel  and  helping  introduce  new  methods  for 
both  church  and  church  school. 

In  every  Latin  American  country  the  students  have  been  promi- 
nent in  the  periodic  revolutions  wrhich  have  become  almost  a tradi- 
tion. In  Chile  the  youth  of  the  Evangelical  churches  have  found 
an  outlet  for  their  revolutionary  zeal  in  campaigning  against  in- 
temperance, illiteracy,  and  other  social  evils  as  part  of  their  cam- 
paign to  win  their  country  for  Christ. 

Human  suffering  is  ever  present  and  the  mission  nurses  are  find- 
ing an  ever-enlarging  opportunity  to  bring  relief.  The  "Madre  e 
Hijo”  ("Mother  and  Child”)  maternity  center  in  Santiago  has 
enlarged  its  equipment  to  care  for  the  many  who  have  come  to  look 
upon  this  institution  as  a haven  of  refuge  and  an  oasis  of  comfort 
in  the  appalling  desert  of  superstition  and  fear  that  makes  up  the 
slum  districts  of  Santiago.  The  wonderful  record  of  this  hospital 
and  its  clinics  is  testimony  enough  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Christ- 
like  department  of  the  mission.  Through  its  ministry  many  a tiny 
Chilean  has  seen  the  light  of  day  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital 
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and  many  a mother  has  seen  for  the  first  time  the  light  that  is  more 
precious  than  life  itself. 

Turning  to  Brazil,  which  in  both  size  and  population  is  half  of 
South  America,  one  finds  superlatives  just  as  much  in  order  to 
describe  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Brazilian  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  result  of  years  of  missionary  effort  now  reports  181  ministers, 
274  churches,  and  1,483  preaching  places.  Last  year  there  were 
2,640  added  on  profession  of  faith  and  there  are  now  43,996  com- 
municant members.  There  are  844  Sunday  schools  with  50,470 
members.  The  per  capita  giving  last  year  for  all  purposes  was  a 
little  over  $3.  This  means  a sum  equivalent  to  at  least  three  or  four 
times  that  in  the  States  as  wages  and  salaries  are  so  much  lower. 
Such  Christian  enthusiasm  has  been  developed  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brazil  that  they  are  demanding  an  increasing  part  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  rapidly  expanding  interior  of  Brazil.  The 
National  Board  of  Missions,  inaugurated  in  1940  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil, 
has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  members  of  that  church.  When 
this  new  board  was  first  inaugurated,  certain  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  felt  that  it  would  take  many  years  to  educate  the  church 
members  to  see  the  need  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  small 
parish.  A great  many  of  the  congregations  in  Brazil  are  made  up 
of  the  poor  and  the  needy.  In  many  cases  a pastor  needs  several 
congregations  to  guarantee  his  support.  In  spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  virility  of  the  Brazilian  Church  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  way  in  which  the  evangelization  of  their  country  has  become 
a major  concern  in  the  minds  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

One  of  the  Brazil  missionaries  writing  of  a trip  into  the  frontier 
state  of  Mato  Grosso  gives  a hint  of  the  challenging  possibilities 
in  the  hinterland  as  follows: 

"It  was  a thrilling  revelation  of  the  size,  beauty,  and  resources 

of  this  vast  country.  In  a fine  electric  train  we  glided  west  from 

the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  through  a populous  industrial  section, 
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dotted  with  large,  modern  cities.  We  were  delighted  with  a suc- 
cession of  great  groves  of  eucalyptus  and  oranges,  and  cotton  and 
coffee  plantations.  It  was  almost  like  riding  through  an  artificial 
park.  Continuing  westward  by  less  luxurious  trains,  boats,  and 
airplane,  we  came  to  the  lonely  plains,  and  the  huts  of  the  Ter- 
reno  and  Bororo  Indians. 

"A  mile-long  bridge  took  us  across  the  Parana  River  into 
Mato  Grosso,  which  is  made  up  of  tremendous  river  bottoms, 
subject  to  flood;  forests  and  plains;  and  what  is  neither — just  a 
scrub  growth  of  sparse  trees,  called  serrado.  This  is  annually 
burned  over  for  pasture.  Vast  herds  of  zebu  (Indian)  cattle 
range  over  it.  The  picturesque  Brazilian  cowboy,  with  his  wide 
leather  belt  fringed  to  his  knees,  drives  them  to  the  railroad  in 
droves  of  a thousand  or  more.  We  met  trainloads  of  these 
humped,  half-wild  creatures  going  to  market. 

"Our  first  stop  was  Campo  Grande  (Great  Plain),  well  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  up-to-date  shops,  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  from  a neighboring  Japanese  colony. 
Here  live  the  Martins  of  our  mission.  They  already  have  two 
chapels  in  the  city,  and  are  just  starting  a fine  church  building. 
Their  people  are  well  organized  for  the  work,  and  dedicated  and 
able.  They  have  really  wonderful  lay-preachers.  They  plan  to 
turn  this  work  over  to  the  Brazilian  Presbytery  in  the  near  future. 

"At  Aquiduanna  ( 10,000  inhabitants)  a strong  Presbyterian 
group  is  erecting  another  church  building.  An  elder,  a farmer, 
seems  to  run  his  farm  and  all  his  business  as  adjuncts  to  his  work 
in  the  kingdom.  His  house  in  town  was  built  with  rooms  for  the 
church.  The  corner  section  of  his  lot  was  reserved  for  the  build- 
ing they  are  now  erecting,  and  he  bought  a small  farm  on  the 
edge  of  town  which  is  being  reserved  for  a future  Evangelical 
school!  We  had  a fine  service  at  his  farm — four  miles  out,  as 
well  as  in  town.  A fine  couple,  lay  workers,  products  of  our 
school  at  Buriti,  are  in  charge  of  the  work  there. 
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The  work  in  Cuiaba,  the  state  capital,  makes  a wonderful 
showing.  They  have  an  imposing  church  building,  already  too 
small,  about  300  members,  and  over  500  in  their  six  Sunday 
schools  in  strategic  points  in  this  city  of  30,000  people.  We  saw 
all  six  of  these  schools  in  operation — one  in  the  church,  one 
under  a spreading  caju  (cashew)  tree,  the  others  in  private 
homes  and  overflowing  into  shady  spots  in  the  yards.  A Brazilian 
pastor  has  been  in  charge  for  many  years. 

Our  trip's  peak  was  a visit  to  our  self-help  school — Buriti 
— forty-five  miles  out  from  Cuiaba  over  terrible  roads.  But  the 
16,000  acre  fazenda,  up  on  the  highlands,  is  marvelous.  Won- 
derful, pure  water  and  water  power,  gardens,  forests,  plains,  and 
farmlands!  Here  twenty-eight  girls  and  forty-two  boys,  ranging 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  live,  work,  learn,  and  play 
in  a thoroughly  Christian  atmosphere. 

"At  Lageado  a fine  young  Brazilian  pastor  and  his  wife  are 
admirably  carrying  on  the  work  the  mission  turned  over  to  them 
two  years  ago.  He  was  formerly  a garimpeiro  (diamond  miner) 
but,  after  conversion,  went  to  school,  took  the  seminary  course, 
and  can  take’  what  the  hinterland  requires.  He  can  ford  rivers 
even  in  flood,  and  his  parishioners  boast  that  he  will  'eat  any- 
thing and  lots  of  it!  ’ 

"Our  hospital  is  a model.  It  has  largely  paid  its  own  way,  in 
spite  of  serving  so  many  indigent  patients.  No  one  can  tell  just 
how  many  lives  it  has  saved,  but  what  untold  suffering,  so  com- 
mon in  the  interior,  it  has  mitigated  or  cured! 

" Westward-ho’  is  a great  slogan  in  Brazil  just  now,  and  we 
saw  pioneers  moving  in,  on  foot,  on  horse,  in  ox-carts,  and  in 
trucks.  One  of  the  latter  had  thirty-eight  people  on  top  of  their 
personal  effects,  beside  three  inside  with  the  driver.  We  saw  a 
very  new  village  of  seventy  families — walls  of  vertical  poles, 
roofs  thatched  with  palm  leaf.  We  saw  the  dying  race  of  Indians 
giving  way  to  the  neo-Brazilian  civilization.” 
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Colombia,  while  much  smaller  in  area  than  Brazil,  presents 
many  similar  opportunities.  A study  of  the  map  shows  that  all  of 
the  cities  are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  republic.  Some  day  the  un- 
explored and  undeveloped  tracts  of  jungle  leading  to  the  Amazon 
valley  will  be  open.  Now  the  populated  section  concerns  us. 

The  first  Presbyterian  missionaries  went  to  Colombia  by  invita- 
tion and  for  years  were  welcome  agents  of  enlightenment,  but 
handicapped  by  the  scanty  force  which  until  the  past  two  years 
numbered  as  few  as  thirty  missionaries  on  the  field  at  any  one  time. 
Reinforcements  have  more  than  doubled  the  missionary  force  in 
recent  months,  making  possible  long  anticipated  developments. 
New  life  and  activity  is  throbbing  throughout  the  national  church. 

The  Colombian  pastors  are  adopting  a monthly  or  bimonthly 
emphasis  for  their  worship  program.  And  with  the  various  societies 
as  well  carrying  over  this  plan  to  their  groups,  there  has  been  a 
very  healthful  integration  of  faith  and  life.  A new  proposal  in  one 
church  is  to  establish  a school  of  missions  to  study  Evangelical  fields 
of  South  America.  The  men  of  the  Bogota  congregation  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a group  of  evangelists,  gather  together 
once  a week  for  study  and  preparation,  and  have  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  preaching  among  the  believers  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  city  where  no  regular  church  exists.  This  mission-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  these  laymen  reveals  their  progress  in  Christian 
thought  and  activity.  Still  another  encouraging  feature  is  the  full- 
time Colombian  worker  caring  for  scattered  congregations  in  the 
rural  sections.  Many  of  these  men  have  been  trained  by  the  Bible 
Training  School.  Their  burden  is  tremendous,  some  having  a dozen 
or  more  flocks  to  shepherd.  However,  now,  with  the  increased  num- 
ber of  itinerating  missionaries  available,  their  work  will  be  better 
organized  and  more  concentrated.  For  example,  this  year  the  open 
doors  of  the  state  of  Tolima  have  been  entered  with  a missionary 
family  located  in  the  capital  and  another  family  moving  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  to  supervise  the  work  there.  Here  is  a field 
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of  some  600,000  inhabitants,  where  Evangelical  national  leaders 
have  done  a remarkable  piece  of  work  in  cultivating  and  nurturing 
their  lands  for  Christ. 

Literacy  campaigns,  stimulated  by  the  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Frank 
Laubach,  have  been  started  in  many  places,  often  as  young  people’s 
projects.  Enrollments  in  the  New  Testament  correspondence  course 
are  increasing  and  even  include  students  in  Venezuela  and  Chile. 
A monthly  Evangelical  magazine  and  a young  people’s  news  sheet 
are  published  in  Spanish  as  well  as  a pamphlet  in  English.  A mis- 
sion bookstore  has  proved  a tremendous  aid  both  to  the  national 
leaders  and  to  the  missionaries.  Evangelistic  work  in  the  three  leper 
colonies  is  carried  on  by  missionaries  and  Colombian  pastors. 

There  has  been  more  missionary  help  in  the  mission  schools  in 
both  Bogota  and  Barranquilla  this  year  than  before.  There  have 
been  much  better  chapel  programs  and  in  the  Bogota  Boys’  School 
a fine  week  of  special  evangelistic  services  for  the  students.  All  of 
the  secondary  school  was  divided  into  four  groups,  according  to 
age,  to  meet  simultaneously.  At  the  end  each  student  was  asked  to 
indicate  what  his  relation  to  Jesus  was  to  be.  Many  students  an- 
swered more  affirmatively  than  expected.  Hence  a personal  con- 
ference was  held  with  each  one  to  determine  what  he  had  meant 
and  to  learn  how  he  could  be  helped  into  a full  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  a personal  Saviour. 

The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Venezuela  has  also 
included  a school  in  the  capital  city.  If  there  are  to  be  leaders  of  the 
national  church  it  is  recognized  that  education  is  a basic  approach. 
Ever  since  the  mission  school  program  in  Caracas  was  made  to 
conform  to  that  of  the  government’s  educational  system  the  old 
plant,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  has  become  inadequate,  both  as  to 
size  and  equipment.  The  past  year  has  seen  the  sale  of  the  old 
school  plant,  and  the  purchase  of  a new  site  in  one  of  the  newer 
sections  of  the  city  not  far  from  the  new  university  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  school  in  Caracas,  the  capital  city  with  a popu- 
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lation  of  over  300,000,  the  work  is  carried  on  in  three  chapels  lo- 
cated at  strategic  points.  The  missionary  force,  both  foreign  and 
national,  is  the  largest  in  its  history,  numbering  twelve  American 
and  sixteen  national  workers.  "El  Redentor”  Chapel,  with  its  doors 
opening  on  the  street  just  a half  block  from  the  national  capital, 
continues  to  be  the  heart  of  the  Venezuela  church.  Inquisitive 
crowds  fill  it  to  overflowing,  for  through  its  doors  pass  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  republic.  Many  are  those  returning  to 
distant  towns  and  villages,  carrying  to  friends  and  relatives  at  home 
the  new  message  they  have  received.  Missionaries  are  needed  to 
follow  up  these  contacts  in  the  provinces. 

Moving  up  above  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  we  come  to  Guatemala 
where  there  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  Evangelical  com- 
munities in  Spanish-speaking  America.  It  is  also  a demonstration 
of  the  possibility  of  real  co-operation  on  the  part  of  different  mis- 
sions working  within  a country.  The  happy  uniting  in  a single 
Evangelical  Church  of  Guatemala,  with  a synod  as  its  central  body, 
each  mission  having  a responsibility  for  a certain  presbytery  or 
presbyteries,  has  developed  a mission  unity  and  activity  in  every 
part  of  the  compact,  little  country.  A church  of  Christ  is  develop- 
ing in  Guatemala  that  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  a common  faith 
and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and  which  is  committed  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  whole  country. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Guatemala  is  Indian  and  the 
service  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  among  the  Indians  has  been 
noteworthy.  The  work  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Burgess,  among 
the  Quiche  Indians  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Dudley  Peck  who  are 
devoting  their  energies  to  the  Mams  is  well  known  to  everyone  who 
has  studied  the  Indian  problem  of  Central  and  South  America. 

However,  the  program  of  the  Guatemala  Mission  is  all  inclusive. 
The  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  Spanish-speaking  communities 
have  met  with  similar  successes.  At  Tiquisate,  a banana  plantation 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  conferences  held  in  connection 
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with  the  meeting  of  the  Suchitepequez  Presbytery  were  blessed  with 
the  public  professions  of  faith  of  twenty-four  persons  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  local  church.  The  Central  Church  in  Guatemala 
City  reports  a good  year  and  giving  has  increased.  Schools  also  are 
part  of  the  mission’s  program.  Norton  Hall  in  Guatemala  City  re- 
ports that  the  boys  of  this  year’s  group  were  about  the  finest  and 
most  receptive  in  the  history  of  the  school.  La  Patria  School  at 
Quezaltenango  has  been  undergoing  a reorganization  during  the 
past  two  years  and  reports  impressive  advances  in  all  departments 
with  a total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils  including 
twenty-four  in  the  secondary  or  normal  and  commercial  courses. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  has  been  the  new  school 
in  the  village  of  Las  Ovejas  where  not  a single  boy  or  girl  knew 
how  to  read  or  write.  Thirty-three  are  now  enrolled  under  the  care 
of  a splendid  Christian  woman,  a qualified  teacher  who  resigned  as 
principal  of  a government  school  in  a larger  town  to  dedicate  her- 
self to  this  needy  field.  Now  the  children,  and  some  of  the  parents 
who  attend  the  night  classes,  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  The 
Bible  is  taught  in  the  school  and  a constant  effort  is  put  forth  to 
reach  the  children  and  their  parents  with  the  gospel. 

The  mission  hospital  in  Guatemala  City  and  the  dispensary  and 
clinic  at  Quezaltenango  continue  to  carry  out  the  healing  injunction 
of  the  Master.  In  Guatemala  City  there  were  282  major  operations 
performed  in  the  hospital  this  year  and  11,391  clinic  treatments. 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande  new  activity  is  taking  place  among  the 
members  of  the  Mexican  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  so-called  Pro- 
gressive Movement.  This  program  is  a source  of  inspiration  and 
growth  both  spiritually  and  materially.  Three  of  the  objectives  are: 
education  in  stewardship,  building  of  strategic  dispensaries  in  rural 
areas,  and  intensive  evangelization.  Sponsored  and  promoted  by  the 
Mexican  Christians  themselves,  it  is  proving  to  be  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  change  the  life  of  a community  as 
well  as  of  the  individual. 
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Spontaneously  from  all  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  arising  a con- 
sciousness of  the  responsibility  which  is  incumbent  upon  every 
member,  lay  and  ordained  alike,  to  evangelize  and  to  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  the  church  and  to  save  Mexico.  A laymen's  movement 
is  already  organized,  not  on  the  request  of  any  church  group  or 
upon  instigation  of  a presbytery  or  ecclesiastical  group.  It  is  a move- 
ment conceived  by  laymen,  themselves  prominent  in  governmental 
circles,  most  of  them  alumni  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Coyoacan 
School,  long  since  taken  over  by  the  government.  They  have  as  their 
goal  the  founding  of  a Protestant  college,  a Protestant  daily  news- 
paper, and  a social  center.  These  leaders  are  conscious  that  they 
will  meet  opposition  but  there  is  a spirit  of  Christian  daring  abroad. 

The  mission  is  co-operating  in  every  way  possible  with  these 
movements  of  new  life  in  old  Mexico.  One  interesting  opportunity 
for  service  came  to  a missionary  upon  the  invitation  of  ex-President 
Cardenas,  now  in  charge  of  the  military  forces  of  Mexico,  to  visit 
with  the  Mexican  soldiers  stationed  in  Lower  California.  Traveling 
with  his  gospel  bus  equipped  with  amplifying  system  and  moving 
picture  projector  this  missionary  and  his  Mexican  co-worker  were 
given  every  courtesy  as  they  visited  army  camps,  entertaining  the 
soldiers  and  always  concluding  with  a simple  gospel  message  which 
invariably  met  with  a reverent  and  appreciative  response. 

The  arrival  of  eleven  new  missionaries  in  Mexico  the  past  year 
has  given  added  impetus  to  the  programs,  although  the  time  of  the 
newcomers  has  been  spent  in  language  study  for  the  most  part.  A 
new  approach  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  Yucatan  is  anticipated  as 
these  recruits  get  their  linguistic  bearings. 

From  all  over  Latin  America  comes  a note  of  urgency.  Brazil 
continues  to  ask  for  one  hundred  new  missionaries.  Colombia, 
Chile,  and  Venezuela  appeal  for  special  help  to  meet  their  oppor- 
tunities, while  Mexico  and  Guatemala  offer  equally  convincing 
evidence  that  this  is  the  time  to  implement  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  by  building  a spiritual  bridge  between  the  Americas. 
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